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“4 WHO PICKS YOUR STRAWBERRIES? 


“i EDITORIAL NOTE: ‘Children in Strawberries” by Raymond G. Fuller, just published by the National 
to Child Labor Committee, deals with the plight of dispossessed cotton tenants who have taken to 
Ww. the road. The field study on which the report is based was conducted by Mr. Charles E. Gibbons 
cu- during the spring and fall of 1939. This article presents a brief summary of his findings. 
Mr. 


the trouble they’ve seen in cotton.” The industrial- 


ng. [tte story of the strawberry migrants begins “with 
ization of cotton farming and resulting disintegra- 


gro tion of the tenant system have thrown adrift thousands of 
en- sharecropper families, many of whom are taking to the 
Ars. & road in the hope of earning a livelihood. 

t of To supplement its previous studies of migratory workers 


sid- in other sections of the country, the National Child Labor 
eat, Committee sent Mr. Gibbons to study at first hand the 
rms | strawberry migrants—who they are, where they come from, 
for | how they make a living and the 
effect of migratory life upon 
their children. After a general 
lick. view of the picture, Mr. Gib- 
bons made an intensive study of 
that § 81 white families in the straw- 
who § berry fields of White County, 
hem — Arkansas, and McCracken 
ness} County, Kentucky. He found 
toa — two types of migrants—the “all- 
- but § year” migrants and the “‘one- 
sthe § croppers,” as he calls them. The 
nin- § one-croppers join the straw- 
and § berry pickers for a few weeks, 
onate then return to their homes where 
they are part of the local labor 
supply in cotton. The all-year 
migrants are on the road six, 
eight or ten months of the year. 
reed They may start in January with 
strawberries in Florida, follow 
this crop into the ‘Gulf States 
and then up the Mississippi 
Valley. They work on many crops, in many communities, 
some of them traveling as far north as Michigan or Wis- 
consin and returning again to the South for cotton picking 
and work on winter crops. 

On the whole, strawberry migrants live under the same 
deplorable conditions as the migrants on the West Coast 
States. The average annual income for the “‘all-years’’ was 
$597, or $101 per person. It is taken for granted that 
children are part of the labor force. This was true even 
before the families became migrants, for child labor is an 
integral feature of the cotton-growing industry. The num- 
ber of children in the family counts in getting jobs, both 
a in strawberries and in cotton. “Children are especially 
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good at picking these crops. They are quick of movement 
and their fingers are nimble. In strawberries the older 
workers may crawl down the rows on hands and knees, 
but the youngsters can more easily stoop and reach the 
fruit. They are also excellent crawlers.’ 

Of the 236 children under sixteen years in the 81 
migrant families studied, 163 were regular workers, in- 
cluding two who were five years old and five who were 
six. From seven years up, practically all of the children 
worked in the fields. 

As would be expected, these 
child laborers are not regular 
school attendants. Fifty-nine per 
cent of the 173 children of 
elementary school age had either 
never gone to school at all or 
had achieved only the first or 
second grade. Even among the 
children 12 to 15 years of age, 
35 per cent had completed only 
the first or second grade or none. 
During the year preceding the 
study, 36 per cent of the chil- 
dren of school age had not at- 
tended school a single day and 
the average number of weeks 
attended by those who had en- 
rolled was 17.2—only: slightly 
over four months. “‘If this rec- 
ord for school attendance, or 
non-attendance, keeps up,’’ says 


A Young Strawberry Picker ‘Mr. Fuller, ‘‘it is reasonable to 


suppose that the children of the 
migrants will get even less schooling than their parents 
had, and the indications are that migrancy will increase. 
The median grade achieved by the parents was 4.4.” 

Mr. Fuller's report closes with a discussion of the factors 
which have been turning cotton tenants into migrants and 
what this bodes for the future. Although the migratory 
problem in the Southeast and Mississippi Valley is not yet 
of the same magnitude as the problem on the West Coast, 
“it is growing, and its urgency is as great at this stage as it 
will be when its magnitude is greater.” 





Children in Strawberries can be secured from the 
National Child Labor Committee. Price, 25 cents. 
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STAGE BILL SENT BACK 
TO COMMITTEE 


N amendment to the Child Labor Law of the District 

of Columbia, which would have permitted children 

of any age to take part in professional concerts and 

theatrical productions, was recommitted to the District 

Committee of the House of Representatives for further 

consideration on March 11. Fhe present law, while placing 

the minimum age at 14 years, in reality bars the appear- 

ance of any minor under 18 years by virtue of its night 
work provisions. 

Pending completion of its study of children employed 
on the legitimate stage (see AMERICAN CHILD, March 
1940), the National Child Labor Committee has taken 
no position on the District of Columbia bill. Inasmuch as 
there was a widespread demand for public hearings, it 
seems improbable that the bill will be brought out for a 
vote this year. The National Child Labor Committee hopes 
that its study will be completed and its recommendations 
formulated before the question arises next year. 


CHILDREN STILL IN TOBACCO FIELDS 


ROM Jeannette Studley, Secretary of the Connecticut 
Consumers’ League, comes word that, although the 
gentlemen’s agreement among tobacco growers not to em- 
ploy children under 14 years of age has been partially suc- 
cessful in eliminating the younger children from the fields, 
more children were reported working on the plantations 
in 1939 than during the previous summer. 


Harvesting tobacco is not an easy job, writes Miss 
Studley in the March issue of the Industrial News Letter 
published by the Industrial Relations Club of New Haven. 
“The women stand all day at their work sewing leaves 
and the boys in the fields sit on the ground and hitch them- 
selves along the rows in order to pick the lower leaves. 
Nine hours or more a day is customary and the work week 
is longer than that allowed for women or minors in any 
factory or store in the state. 


“Wages are low; the majority of the pickers receive 
$2.50 a day or 30 cents an hour, but last season there 
were a larger number than usual receiving only $1.50 a 
day, or less than 20 cents an hour. Workers often live in 
boarding houses during the harvest season where serious 
problems arise from overcrowding and lack of supervision. 
Under the auspices of the Connecticut Council of Churches 
a limited number of recreation centers for tobacco workers 





have been developed and are rendering a much needed 
service. The custom of trucking workers daily to the planta- 
tions from Hartford, New Britain and other towns as well 
as the custom of importing negro workers from the South 
to some of the plantations has increased the problems of 
this industrialized agriculture.” 


KEEPING CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


HE question is frequently raised as to what happens 

in the schools when child labor and compulsory school 
attendance laws raise the minimum age for school leaving 
from 14 to 16 years. Of interest in this connection is a 
paragraph in the latest Annual Report of the State Super- 
intendent of Education of South Carolina: 


“A problem of rather serious magnitude was created 
by the passage of the compulsory attendance law, the 
effects of which were first felt during the year just closed. 
Not that the bringing of more children into schools was 
a problem, but many of them were over-age, over-grown, 
and maladjusted. Under the traditional program they 


would have been classified solely according to literacy f 
achievement and therefore placed with groups of children | 
much younger chronologically and socially; but efforts F 


were made to encourage teachers to place these children 


with groups of their own age and interests in so far as [ 
possible. This is an added challenge to the teacher but in | 
most places it seems to be working out satisfactorily, and | 
will probably adjust itself in a short while with the con- 


tinued cooperation of the teachers involved.” 


ADVICE NOT ACTED UPON 


NCE again we recall the splash of publicity with f 
which Elisha Hanson, General Counsel for the 7 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, announced | 
in October 1938, that he would advise publishers to get | 
rid of newsboys under 14 years of age. What brought it | 


to mind is a statement in Edstor & Publisher that the Cali- 


fornia Newspaper Publishers’ Association is objecting to | 


a proposed minimum age of 14 years for newsboys during 
the school term and 12 years during vacation periods. The 


article estimates that such a ruling would affect about 65 | 
per cent of the newsboys of California. Apparently the 


fact that the child labor provisions of the Wage-Hour Act 
are held not to apply to most newsboys has rendered Mr. 
Hanson’s advice superfluous. 


WHEN WILL NEWSBOYS BE 
PROTECTED? 


HE Florida Times-Union of Jacksonville, was sued 

recently by a 17-year-old boy for injuries he received 
while riding on the running board of an automobile driven 
by one of its carriers. The boy had been engaged by the 
carrier as a helper in delivering newspapers. The Times 
Union based its defense on its contract with the carriet 
which, it contended, made him an independent contractot 
and released the Times-Union from any responsibility for 
his acts. Although the Circuit Court jury had awarded 
$1,900 to the plaintiff, the State Supreme Court reversed 
the decision. 
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WARTIME LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
CHILDREN 


SIGNIFICANT article in the February issue of The 
Child, published by the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
points out that “the war in Europe and the shortage of 
labor due to the military service of large numbers of men 
has resulted in some countries in a demand for child work- 
ers and a movement toward a temporary suspension of the 
child labor laws.” The following measures are mentioned: 


GERMANY. The National Defense Council issued an 
order on September 1, 1939, permitting the suspension of 
labor laws including those relating to the minimum age 
of admission to industry, hours of work, and night work. 
The Minister of Communications has issued an order low- 
ering from 16 to 14 years the age of employment for per- 
sons driving agricultural tractors with a specified maximum 
speed. . 

An order of the Minister of Labor permits the employ- 
ment of young persons over 16 but under 18 in urgent 
cases up to 10 hours a day and 56 hours a week, instead 
of 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week as previously, except 
in occupations dangerous to health, for which special rules 
are prescribed. 


Children under 16 may be employed in urgent cases up 
to 10 hours daily, instead of the previous 8 hours, includ- 
ing the time of instruction in a trade school or vocational 
school, or for not more than 48 hours a week, excluding 
the time spent in a trade school. 


Shortening of the rest periods prescribed by law is per- 
mitted if the work is interrupted by frequent short stops. 


FRANCE. A decree of September 1, 1939, permits the 
employment of children between 14 and 18 years of age 
for 10 hours a day and 60 hours a week instead of 40 hours 
as previously; these hours may be prolonged further on 
permission from a labor inspector. 


BELGIUM. The suspension of specified provisions of 
the child labor law was permitted by a decree of August 
26, 1939, in case of reenforcement or mobilization of the 
Army. 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. The Education Act 
(1936), under which the school-leaving age was to have 
been raised from 14 to 15 years on September 1, 1939, 
has been indefinitely suspended. 


CHILD WORKERS KILLED IN 
TRUCK ACCIDENT 


RUESOME confirmation of the use of children in 
industrialized agriculture came last month when a 

truck in Texas carrying fruit pickers to work was struck 
by a passenger train at a grade crossing. The truck was 
loaded to capacity with workers on top of the cab and even 
on the running board. Newspaper reports as well as photo- 
gtaphs bore witness to the fact that the workers included 
men, women and children. Twenty-five were killed, and 
17 others seriously injured. 


A BED-TIME STORY 


By NATALIE J. HOYT. 


NCE upon a time there was a child who worked in 

the fields, picking the great husks of corn, and dig- 

ging the big brown potatoes, and pulling the fat peas and 

the long beans from the vines, and cutting the cabbage 

and the cauliflower, head by head, from the ground where 

they were rooted. 

And the child worked all day in the sun and rain, from 

dawn to twilight, and he said: ‘““Why’m I doin’ this?” 


And the farmer who was working beside him said: 
“You're doin’ it for the dough, I reckon, like the rest 
Oo’ us.” 

And the child said: “Yeah, but you gets yours, an’ I 
don’t get mine. My folks get it.” } 

“Sure. Why not? You're just a kid.” 


And the child answered: ‘But why'n’t they let my Pop 
make his own? He asked for the job first.” 


The farmer laughed and said: ‘“That’s easy. Because 
you cost less.” 


“Oh so that’s it!’’ said the child. ‘An’ I get less for 
my Pop an’ nothin’ for myself—” 

“Two less two makes nothin’,” said the man. ‘You're 
good at subtraction. But tell me this then, since you’re such 
a smart kid, what'd you do with yourself if you didn’t 
have to work for your papa?” 

“I'd go to school an’ learn. An’ when I got big I'd fix 


things so’s kids wouldn’ have to work any more in the 
fields.” 


“The fields ain’t the only place they work,” said the 
man. ‘‘There’s lots 0’ worse places than the fields. They 
work in bakeries an’ basements o’ stores an’ all sorts o’ 
places where they don’ never see the sun. You anyways 
have the sun an’ air.” 

The child was horror-stricken. “Honest?” said he. 

“Sure. Not in all the states, but in some. An’ why not?” 


“Why not!” cried the child. “But how can they learn 
to know things an’ do things when they're big?”’ 


“Do things!’’ laughed the man. ‘‘That’s a good one! 
Do things! An’ what d’you think you’re doin’ now—pickin’ 
corn an’ potatoes an’ peas an’ beans? What's that if it 
ain’t doin’ things? An’ makin’ money for your papa an’ 
mama. besides?”’ 

‘An’ so when I’m big, my kids’ll be doin’ this for me? 
Is that what you mean? Oh, but I won't have no kids then. 
An’ then they'll have to give me the job instead.” 

“Yes, they will!’ sneered the man. ‘They'll give it to 
someone else’s kid—that’s all—an’ you'll be out o’ luck.” 

“So that’s the way it is,’’ mused the boy. ‘‘I don’t think 
it’s a very good way. An’ some day they won't be even 
givin’ it to other kids neither, for they say there'll be 
machines to even do the pickin’. What’ll we all do then?” 

The man scratched his head, and he scratched it, and 
he scratched it. And then he said: “Well now, I guess you 
got me. What's the answer?” 

And the child said: 


“I dunno. I guess—we’'ll have to wait an’ see.” 
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POPULARIZING THE MIGRANT 


TATISTICS, surveys and research studies of all sorts 

dealing with the migratory problem have been com- 

ing out at an enormous rate within the past few years. 

Public interest has been aroused and it is not surprising 

that brief and popular presentations are now in demand. 
Recent publications of this type include: 


A series of authoritative articles by Byron Darnton in the 
New York Times dealing with various phases of the 
migratory problem, published March 4 through March 11, 
1940. 


“What Should America Do for the Joads’’—a report of 
the Town Hall of the Air radio program held on March 7. 


Those who participated were Hugh H. Bennett, Chief of : 


the Federal Soil Conservation Service; Carey McWilliams, 
Chief of the Division of Immigration and Housing of the 
California Department of Industrial Relations, and author 
of Factories in the Field; Philip Bancroft, a member of the 
Executive Committee of Associated Farmers of California; 
and Rexford Guy Tugwell, former Director of the Re- 
settlement Administration, and Chairman of the New 
York City Planning Commission. Both the prepared papers 
and the questions from the floor gave evidence of sharp 
differences of opinion as to who and why the “‘Joads’’ are, 
how many of them there are, and what should be done 
for or about them. (Columbia University Press, New York 
City, 10 cents.) 


Children of the Harvest, by Gertrude Chandler Warner, 
is a story book for children. Illustrated with attractive draw- 
ings it gives a simple picture of what migrant life means 
to boys and girls and of the work carried on in the Friend- 
ship Centers operated by the National Council of Women 
for Home Missions. Friendship Press, New York City. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


Jack of the Bean Fields, by Nina Millen, is a shorter 
narrative for younger children, illustrated with photo- 
graphs. Friendship Press, New York City. 25 cents. 


Meaty — but of less interest to the lay reader — is the 
volume of Proceedings of the Interstate Conference on 
Migratory Labor held in Baltimore February 12-13, 1940. 
This is a transcript of the discussion of the migratory 
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HEADED FOR THE STRAWBERRY FIELDS 


The 12- and 13-year-old boys have completed only the 
first grade of school 


problem in the Eastern States by delegates from Delaware, 
Maryland, New Jersey and Virginia and représentatives 
of public and private national agencies. A list of reference 
material is appended. Copies may be secured from the 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


READING MADE EASY 


‘ RIMERS” are the newest word in promotional lit- 
erature, and two excellent ones have just made their 
appearance. :; 


Child Labor: A Primer for Trade Unions and Study 
Classes by William Green summarizes briefly the present 
status of the Child Labor Amendment and the arguments 
for its ratification. It is issued by the Workers Education 


Bureau of America and carries a foreword by Spencer 
Miller, Jr. 


The New York Primer by Luther Gulick and Rudolph 
Modley, designed in the form of the early primers used in 
New York schools with “easy syllables’ and illustrated 


alphabet, summarizes the findings of the Regents’ Inquiry § 


into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. Each page is largely pictorial with a 
sentence or two in old-fashioned primer type. Since it con- 
denses the material of fifteen printed volumes into forty- 
six brief pages, it can touch only the highlights—and those 
very simply. But it may whet the appetites of parents and 
citizens for the more meaty volumes of the study. A list 
of these reports and prices can be secured from the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York City. 


ANNUAL LUNCHEON PLANS 


‘*(“HILD Labor in Industrialized Agriculture — Our 
Next Attack” will be the subject of the thirty-fifth 
Annual Luncheon of the National Child Labor Committee 
to be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on May 31. As an 
Associate Group of the National Conference of Social 
Work, the National Child Labor Committee holds a 
luncheon each year during the Conference period. The 
chief speaker this year will be Carey McWilliams, Chief 
of the Division of Immigration and Housing of the State 
Department of Industrial Relations, Los Angeles. 


I believe that every child in America should 
given the opportunity to go to school. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose ...................c000 to assist in your work. 
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